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THE GENESIS OF TENNTSOFS "MAUD." 



Not a few among the most devout worshipers and ardent 
admirers of Tennyson's genius, in spite of the obloquy and 
abuse lavishly heaped upon it at its first appearance, have long 
cherished the noble poem of " Maud " as the consummate flower 
of his highest artistic work ; standing midway, as it does, be- 
tween the early efflorescence of his school-boy and under-graduate 
effusions and the decline and fall of his septuagenarian period. 

The substance of this poem was first given to the world in 
the summer of 1855, while the Crimean war-fever was at its 
height, and the war-passages of the concluding section or part 
were probably an after-thought. At any rate, that section of 
the poem, which begins, " O that 'twere possible," * and which 
stood in the first edition as the twenty-fourth and in the second 
as the twenty-sixth (the germ from which the whole poem 
eventually sprang), was originally published eighteen years 
previously, as far back as 1837, in the pages of a long-forgotten 
and now almost unattainable miscellany, entitled " The Tribute : 
a Collection of Miscellaneous Unpublished Poems, by Various 
Authors, edited by Lord Northampton ; " whence, as the late 
Mr. George Brimley remarked,t it is " now recovered, and set as 
a jewel amid jewels." " There is nothing," he says, " that presents 
the incipient stage of madness, springing from the wrecked affec- 
tions, with more of reality and pathos " than this poem. These 
stanzas elicited incidentally from the " Edinburgh Review " f its 

* It seems probable that the opening lines or key-note of these " Stanzas " 
may have been suggested by a passage in Webster's "Duchess of MaM": 

" O that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days' conference with the dead ! 
From them I should learn something I am sure 
I never shall learn here." 

t " Cambridge Essays," 1855, p. 268. 
t October, 1837, p. 108. 
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first notice of Tennyson. "We do not profess," says the re- 
viewer, "perfectly to understand the somewhat mysterious con- 
tribution of Mr. Alfred Tennyson, entitled ' Stanzas,' but amidst 
some quaintness, and some occasional absurdities of expression, 
it is not difficult to detect the hand of a true poet in those 
stanzas which describe the appearance of a visionary form, by 
which the writer is supposed to be haunted amidst the streets of 
a crowded city." And last, but not least, Mr. Algernon Swin- 
burne, speaking of some of the chief contributions to " that fort- 
unate volume of miscellaneous verse," describes this one as 
" what seems to certain readers the poem of deepest charm and 
fullest delight of pathos and melody ever written even by Mr. 
Tennyson ; since recast into new form, and refreshed with new 
beauty, to fit it for reappearance among the crowning passages 
of Maud." Instead of the concluding stanza, 

"But the broad light glares and beats," 

as it now appears in " Maud," the " Stanzas," as they originally 
stood in the " Tribute," after 



"To the regions of thy rest," 



closed as follows : 



" But she tarries in her place, 
And I paint the beauteous faee 
Of the maiden that I lost, 
In my inner eyes again, 
Lest my heart be overborne 
By the thing I hold in scorn, 
By a dull mechanic ghost 
And a juggle of the brain. 

" I can shadow forth my bride 
As I knew her fair and kind, 
As I woo'd her for my wife; 
She is lovely by my side 
In the silence of my life — 
'Tis a phantom of the mind. 

" 'Tis a phantom fair and good ; 
I can call it to my side, 
So to guard my life from ill, 
Though its ghastly sister glide 
And be moved around me still 
With the moving of the blood, 
That is moved not of the will. 
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" Let it pass, the dreary toow, 
Let the dismal face go by. 
Will it lead me to the grave ? 
Then I lose it: it will fly. 
Can it overlast the nerves ? 
Can it overlive the eye? 
But the other, like a star, 
Through the channel windeth far 
Till it fade and fail and die, 
To its Archetype that waits 
Clad in light by golden gates — 
Clad in light the Spirit waits 
To embrace me in the sky." 

All this was omitted when the " Stanzas " were remodeled to 

appear in the poem of " Maud," which appears to have grown 

out of a remark of the poet's friend and neighbor, the late Sir 

John Simeon, of Swainston, to whom Tennyson had read the 

lines, 

"O that 'twere possible." 

Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (better known as Miss Thackeray) 
relates that Sir John Simeon said, " it seemed to him as if some- 
thing were wanting to explain the story of this poem, and so by 
degrees it all grew." A curious and significant anecdote, explan- 
atory also of the sense of a verse of the poem, is told on the 
authority of Mr. Henry Sidgwick. Tennyson was reading the 
poem to a silent company, assembled in the twilight. When he 
came to the lines opening the twelfth section : 

"Birds in the high Hall-garden 

When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling," 

he stopped short, and asked an authoress who happened to be 
present what birds these were. Much embarrassed, and feeling 
that she must speak, and that the eyes of the whole company were 
upon her, the lady faltered out, " Nightingales, sir." " Pooh ! " 
said Tennyson, " what a cockney you are ! Nightingales don't 
say ' Maud.' Rooks do, or something like it. Caw, caw, caw, 
caw." Then he went on reading. 

A sketch by the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, dated 1855, of 
" Tennyson reading Maud," is at present in the possession of 
Robert Browning, the poet, who, together with his wife, was of 
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the party. It was exhibited at the Rossetti Exhibition of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, shortly after the painter's death ; 
and a wood-engraving from it appeared in " Harper's Magazine," 
for December, 1883, accompanied by an article from the pen of 
Mrs. Ritchie, the daughter of Thackeray. Mr. Joseph Truman, 
himself one of the most noticeable of the lesser constellation of 
living poets, paid a visit to Farringf ord, the poet's home in the 
Isle of Wight, a quarter of a century ago, and had the privilege 
of hearing him read " Maud," with many passages and lines now 
omitted. The question as to the madness of the hero of " Maud " 
has been almost as much, as variously, and as fruitlessly dis- 
cussed as that of the madness of " Hamlet." It will be interest- 
ing in this connection to note that a set of proof-sheets of the 
second edition (considerably revised and enlarged, and published 
in 1856) bore the title of " Maud ; or, the Madness," but this 
second title, an after-thought, and probably intended as a sop to 
the critical Cerberus, was rescinded before publication. In the 
edition of 1859 the poem was divided into two parts, and subse- 
quently into three. In the later editions it is entitled, " Maud : 
a Monodrama." 

A defender of the work appeared in the person of Dr. Robert 
James Mann, who published an elaborate brochure of eighty 
pages on the spirit and purpose of the poem, entitled, " Tenny- 
son's ' Maud' Vindicated : an Explanatory Essay." The poet ap- 
pears to have approved of his commentator's interpretation, 
for he writes to Dr. Mann as follows : 

" No one with this essay before him can in future pretend to misunder- 
stand my dramatic poem, ' Maud ' ; your commentary is as true as it is full." 

In a small anonymous volume of poems, entitled " Ionica," * 
another defender came forward with some lines of considerable 
merit, entitled, " After Reading ' Maud,' September, 1855." Three 
years ago the writer of the present paper was privileged to see 
the original proof-sheets of the first edition of " Maud." A long 
printed passage, of remarkable power and pungency, describing 
in scathing language the young lord-lover whom the heroine's 
brother desires to force on her, was scored out in these proofs 
and never appeared in the published poem. It begins with the 
second stanza of the tenth section, after the lines closing the 
first, as they still stand : 

*8mith, Elder & Co., 1858, pp. 61-64. 
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"And over the sullen-purple moor 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear." 

The canceled passage runs as follows : 



"What, has he found my jewel out, 
This babe-faced lord? I am sure it was he, 
Bound for the Hall, and perhaps for a bride. 
Blithe would her brother's acceptance be. 
Maud could be gracious, too, no doubt, 
To the dawdling drawl of the tender ape, 
His bought commission and padded shape, 
His one-half grain of sense, and his three 
Straw-color'd hairs upon either side 
Of a rabbit mouth that is ever agape. 

in. 

"Now are they serf -like, horribly bland, 
To this lord-captain up at the Hall: 
Will she smile if he presses her hand? 
Captain? he to hold a command! 
He can hold a cue, he can pocket a ball. 
And, sure, not a bantam cockrel lives 
With a weaker crow upon English land, 
Whether he boast of a horse that gains, 
Or cackle his own applause, when he gives 
A filthy story at second-hand, 
Where the point is miss'd and the filth remains. 



"Bought commission! can such as he 
Be wholesome guards for an English throne, 
When if France but make a lunge, why she, 
God knows, might prick us to the backbone ? 

v. 

"What use for a single mouth to rage 
At the rotten creak of the old machine, 
Tho' it makes friend weep and enemy smile, 
That here in the face of a watchful age 
The sons of a graybeard-ridden isle 
Should dance in a round of old routine, 
And, a few great families lead the reels, 
While pauper manhood lies in the dirt, 
And Favor and Wealth, with gilded heels, 
Trample service and tried desert." 
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In the original proofs, the " shining daffodil " of the pub- 
lished version appears, in two places, as " the sweet Narcissus" : 

"The sweet Narcissus dead, and Orion low in his grave." 

"And the sweet Narcissus dies, and the charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion's grave low down in the west." 

In these original proofs, Maud's brother is not described as 
"the Sultan"; that epithet was an after- thought. Three well- 
known lines describing him run thus in the first draft : 

"But his essences made the Morning sick, 
And barbarous opulence jewel-thick 
Flash'd on his obstinate -fingerM hands." 

Enough has been said to show into what a refiner's furnace 
this most artistic, if not flawless, work of the most artistic of 
living poets was cast, before it came forth in its present shape- 
liness, purity, and perfection of workmanship. 

Eichard Herne Shepherd. 



